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Volume One 


With this Summer 1953 issue we are completing the first volume 
of the Journal of Human Relations. Because our first number (Spring 
1952) was largely complimentary as a matter of publicity, we have 
given our subscribers five numbers in volume one. The second volume 
will be issued quarterly and according to the dates given on the title 
page of the Journal. 

The Journal of Human Relations will continuously strive to make 
constructive contributions to contemporary literature that reflects the 
ideals, purposes and activities of those who are interested in bringing 
about “Better Life in Larger Freedom” for the millions of confused 
and wandering human beings who are the victims of a civilization 
that seems to have lost its rudder. 

We appreciate the cordial reception of our Journal at the hands 
of its increasing number of readers, and the many kind words that 
have come to us from our clientele. We ask their continued co-opera- 
tion. 

We wish, also, to thank our contributors for the essays that they 
have generously sent us. We realize that the timely accent and the 
high-grade thinking reflected in these papers are in large part responsi- 
ble for the favorable reception of our magazine. 


A.O'H.W. 





Intercollegiate Athletics at the Social Frontier 


MaAcK M. GREENE 


The scene was the Municipal Auditorium of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on March 10, 1953. I sat with the ten thousand other fans to 
watch a basketball game which was about to start. This is normal 
behavior for the average present day American citizen. But to me this 
was not a normal event. I was about to witness a dream come true. A 
hush came over the crowd, as if in response to my own emotional ten- 
sion, as the door at the far end of the huge arena opened and ten good 
looking college boys dressed in white warm-ups trotted onto the floor. 
I watched with intense interest every overt manifestation of the unusu- 
ally large first round audience. I recalled I had been warned two years 
earlier that I did not know the Kansas City sports spectator. As the team 
dribbled the length of the floor the crowd gave them a rousing cheer 
which equalled in enthusiasm the welcome given any of the other thir- 
ty-one teams from all parts of the United States entered in this National 
Intercollegiate Basketball Tournament of the NAIA (National Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Athletics). The ten boys, all with extra pro- 
tective cutaneous pigmentation, had come to Kansas City to represent 
the District-at-Large of the NAIA.. The Kansas City Star reported the 
next morning that “History was made as Tennessee A. & I. State Uni- 
versity, the first team from an all-Negro college to participate in a na- 
tional tournament, advanced to the second round defeating Geneva 89 
to 88!’ Coach C. B. Cash and Athletic Director Henry A. Kean of the 
Tennessee team can be justly proud along with the rest of us of the 
splendid showing their team made. They vindicated the judgments of 
those who fought hard to get for them the opportunity to participate by 
becoming quarter-finalists which rates them among the best eight in this 
national competition. As the emotion subsides, however, I realize that 
the level of their playing ability is not the most important consideration. 
The fact that a team was entered into the national tournament from a 
college for Negroes, located in a section of the United States where 
State laws prohibit interracial competition among colleges, is the salient 
and even dramatic aspect. Their appearance is the culmination of several 
years of organized efforts which started from individual beginnings. 

This article is largely a chronicle of part of my recent efforts that 
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have been added to the growing trend toward fuller integration in ath- 
letics. The story started, perhaps, more than two decades ago. Then, 
as the captain of a New England college cross-country team, I was left 
home “because of my race” when my team met another college that was 
adhering at that time to the traditional Southern practice of prohibiting 
interracial competition among colleges. I remember how embarrassed 
my coach was when he had to tell me “why” he was leaving me home 
on that particular trip. He could not know the extent of the scar tis- 
sue that this and similar acts have left on my emotional fiber; nor am 
I capable of fully appraising it. I suppose I have drawn often from the 
reservoir of perpetual hope that comes with the belief, as Gunnar 
Myrdal phrased it, that “their conscience is on [our] side.” 

The acceptance of a team from an all-Negro college in a national 
tournament is something new under the American sun. While mixed 
teams have participated for years in the North, and in increasing num- 
bers in the South of late, and while individual Negro athletes have 
entered some events such as tennis and track below the Mason and 
Dixon line in recent years, the colleges whose teams are composed ex- 
clusively of Negro members have been denied admission into the major 
national team sports tournaments and play-offs. The national athletic 
associations which sponsor team sports tournaments among colleges are 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association with 388 members (The 
NCAA), and the Nationa! Association of Intercollegiate Athletics with 
about 482 members (The NAIA). This latter association has recently 
changed its name. It used to be called the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Basketball (NAIB). There are about 40 colleges for 
Negroes in the NCAA. The NAIA has at present about 38 colleges for 
Negroes. Most of these colleges are holding membership in both ath- 
letic associations. The initial efforts, however, were directed almost 
exclusively at getting into NCAA national team competition, this being 
the older and the more influential of the two athletic agencies. The 
first organized action was taken by the National Basketball Committee 
among colleges for Negroes. It was formed in 1948 with J. B. McLen- 
don, then of North Carolina College at Durham, as chairman. Its 
membership included representation from all of the major Negro ath- 
letic conferences. The committee stated its problems and attempted 
to work out acceptable proposals to the NCAA Basketball Tournament 
Committee. Nothing that the committee came forth with was found 
acceptable to the NCAA for the three-year period of its existence. The 
members of the National Basketball Committee usually got together 
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at the Annual NCAA Conventions. It was during these meetings when 
the hopes ran highest. The committee’s work was at a standstill in 
1950. All it had received to date were several polite refusals and si- 
lence. No one lost hope, however. We could always look forward 
to the annual meetings. The NCAA for the last five years had held 
its annual convention in cities where hotels did not discriminate against 
Negroes and when about 15 or 20 Negro athletic directors and coaches 
commingled with men in athletics from all parts of the country. There 
was much talk in the corridors on common problems. Many lasting 
friendships have been made at these meetings. In the last three to 
five years some interracial scheduling has resulted in basketball, foot- 
ball, track and swimming from these contacts. These cases, significant 
as they are, have been too few and too isolated to become a factor in 
the larger problems. They did form grounds for hope of what could 
be accomplished at the annual conventions. But the official policy was 
rigidly negative toward our interests. In all the twenty-five years that 
Negroes had attended NCAA conventions not one had been named to 
a committee. 

In spite of much evidence to confirm this official indifference, at 
the 44th Annual Convention of the NCAA at the Hotel New Yorker 
in New York City, I was enthusiastic about all aspects of the meeting 
until I learned that it had been voted to take the 1951 convention to 
Dallas, Texas. I was alarmed. I waited on Tug Wilson, then the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and asked him what they were going to do “about 
me” at next year’s meeting in Dallas. Tug got the point. He whis- 
pered to me—and I've wondered why he whispered—he would “look 
into the matter and write’ me. It was my question and Tug Wilson’s 
furtive answer that started the next chain of events which led ulti- 
mately to the day of triumph in Kansas City already described. As I 
left New York on January 12, 1950, I had no suggestion of the direc- 
tion in which the next 12 to 18 months would lead me. I merely had 
the determination not to be deprived of my privilege of attending a 
national convention because of conditions over which the college I rep- 
resent and I had no control, but over which the association had full 
control. On returning to Wilberforce I did not wait on Mr. Wilson 
to write me. I addressed three questions to him: (1) Would the hos- 
telries be open to all NCAA members and would the NCAA housing 
committee handle the accomodations of the membership as it had in 
the past? (2) Would the restaurants adjacent to the meeting rooms 
serve all the delegates? (3) Would there be free access to the meeting 
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rooms? Tug Wilson immediately responded to my query by saying the 
questions had been referred to the committee in Dallas and he would 
reply as soon as they gave him the answers. After another two-week 
wait, [ wrote the Executive Secretary again stating that I did not want to 
show impatience but I was hopeful that they could get an early reply 
to my questions so that if it became necessary to change the site of the 
convention in order to accomodate the full membership of the associa- 
tion they would have time to do so. I also wrote to President Hugh C. 
Willett of the association who was located at the University of South- 
ern California, outlining the above questions to him and asking for his 
suggestions in the matter. President Willett responded with a very cor- 
dial letter on the 15th of February, saying that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the NCAA was to meet in Chicago in March and that they would 
consider my very “significant questions,” after which time he promised 
to send me the decision of the Executive Commitee in the matter. 
March and April passed. In the latter part of April I received a 
bulletin about the recent Executive Committee meeting which was main- 
ly about the ‘‘sanity-code” and television and made no mention of the 
problems I presented. I wrote President Willett asking him what had 
happened. On May 5, Professor Willett wrote saying, in part, that it 
was too late to change the site of the convention; that each individual 
would be responsible for securing his own food and housing; that the 
convention would be in Dallas as planned, and that he could as- 
sure me there would be free access to the meeting rooms. The feeling 
of defeat possessed me as I read that letter. I had no further recourse. 
I had appealed to the highest authority in the association and he had 
spoken with typical and candid indifference to our needs. All summer 
long the resentment about the Dallas deal smouldered in my thinking. 
In the fall of 1950, while in Chicago, I attended a testimonial dinner 
honoring Jesse Owens as the greatest track athlete of the first half of 
the twentieth century. Tug Wilson gave the main speech. It was then 
that the smouldering resentment that I had been carrying changed from 
depression to a new resolution to do something about the Dallas prob- 
lem. The fall football program kept me moving up and down the 
country so far and so fast that I did not have the opportunity to give 
careful thought to my next statement until the first of December. We 
played our final game that year against Florida A. & M. College of Tal- 
lahassee in the Miami, Florida, Orange Blossom Classic. While in 
Miami, the things I saw and heard showing the influence of intercolle- 
giate athletics on the improvement of intergroup relations in the coun- 
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try gave me great encouragement and helped me to shape my coming 
letter to Tug Wilson and the NCAA membership. A friend reported, 
that just two weeks prior to our game, he was seated high in the Orange 
Bowl watching the ‘Hurricanes " of Miami in a game with Iowa State 
University. This was a very special game in the Orange Bowl because 
it was the first time that there were players from both races engaged 
in the same game. The Iowa team had two Negro boys in their start- 
ing line-up. Coach Leonard Raffensperger of Iowa had told Coach 
Andy Gustafson of Miami he would not play the game unless he could 
bring his entire team. The coaches today are showing more courage 
in cases of this kind than they did twenty years ago. Gustafson is 
reported to have told Raffensperger to bring his entire squad and he 
would see to it that they would receive equal and fair treatment. My 
narrator said the game was very close. It could have gone either way, 
when in the waning moments the Negro halfback on the Iowa State 
team broke loose for the deciding touchdown. Then the gun sounded 
ending the game. He said he then saw something that caused him to 
shed tears—one of the few times in his adult life. His emotions over- 
came him as he watched the Miami team surge to the Iowa bench and 
carry the Negro boy on their shoulders triumphantly from the stadium. 
He said his wife smiled incredulously at him as he stood amid the yell- 
ing crowd with tears streaming down his cheeks. “I just couldn t help 
it,” he told her. “I just didn’t think I'd see it happen in my life time.” 
And all the twelve thousand fans in the stadium cheered their approval, 
Florida laws notwithstanding. An added touch came from another 
man who related that the Principal of the Negro school had been ap- 
proached by the Miami Athletic Director to secure suitable escorts for 
guests of his institution at a dance that night. The Principal sent his 
daughter and one of her friends as escorts of the Iowa athletes. And 
there was interracial dancing in downtown Miami in 1950 and nobody 
who knew about it seemed to care. 

In the meantime, with reference to the Dallas situation, The 
American Football Coaches Association which meets jointly with the 
NCAA had been awakened by the protest from its Negro members. 
Reports were coming out that the Negro coaches could come to the 
Annual Coach-of-the-Year Banquet but they would not be served; that 
if they used any elevators in the headquarters hotel it would have to 
be the freight elevators. On December 5, 1950, I addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Tug Wilson and sent a copy of it to each of the 500 
odd individuals who had attended the last meeting in New York as 
listed in the published proceedings: 
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Mr. KENNETH L. WILSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 

National Collegiate Athletic Association 
LaSalle Hotel 

Chicago 2, Illinois 


DEAR TUG: 


Last October 17, I attended the Jesse Owens Testimonial Dinner at the 
Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, commemorating his selection as the Greatest Track 
Athlete of the First Half, Twentieth Century. As I listened to your brilliant eu- 
logy of Jesse, it occurred to me, perhaps because of your statement that night, or 
in some remarks that followed, that there may be found an answer to a pre- 
viously unanswered question namely: What should be the attitude of the NCAA 
(official and otherwise) in its programs toward those American citizens, who 
by accident of birth possess heavier cutaneous pigmentation than the majority 
group in this country? You will recall that I addressed this question both to 
you and to President Willett several months ago, with reference to the 1951 
Convention of the NCAA scheduled for Dallas, Texas, January 11-13. 

The Testimonial Dinner was spiritually elevating to me. Those with whom 
I talked reported that they came away with a similar elation. It was an unsually 
rare exultant experience for me to see Jesse receive the Bronze Plaque in which 
were engraved for all ages to read, those words, already recorded in the hearts 
of sports lovers the world over; that during the first five decades of this century, 
he more than any other individual had established the most brilliant and far- 
reaching record on the cinder track. His powerful athletic skills and his mag- 
netic personality had not only set world records on the track, but had actually 
set world opinion in high places. 

I enjoyed the graphic description of how Jesse put the world’s chief racist 
to shame by his repeated appearances on the Victor’s Stand at the Berlin Olym- 
pics in 1936. I recalled at the banquet, how fourteen years earlier I had ap- 
praised Hitler’s press agents with a mixture of amusement and resentment for 
their attempt to rebuff Jesse by dubbing him an “‘auxiliary citizen.’’ The reali- 
zation of the full significance of the night of October 17, 1950, to men in 
sports everywhere left no room for antipathy. Goodwill was the keynote. Al- 
though the Main Ballroom at the Sheraton was filled with smoke and the faint 
aroma of Navajo ‘‘um-gah” (a’ la Arch Ward), we all breathed the pure air 
of brotherhood for four inspiring hours. This was an occasion when a great 
American athlete was being duly honored for his greatness. The eight hundred 
other Americans of every race, creed and color, who had come there to pay hom- 
age, knew that Jesse’s pigmentation neither added to, nor detracted from, his 
greatness. In fact, one of the guest speakers, the world renowned chemist, Dr. 
Percy Julian—himself a Negro, who had been named “The Chicagoan of the 
Year,” for his phenomenal discoveries in medical chemistry—was the shining 
exception to prove the rule. When he called attention to the fact that the tra- 
ditional American attitude had not been so kind to the Jesse Owenses in the past, 
there was some regret expressed over his reference to race on this evening so 
embued with the spirit of fraternity and equality. I thought I saw you smile 
and nod approval when Herb Graffis, the very able and clever MC, stated 
openly that he was sorry for Dr. Julian’s reference to color. The house ap- 
plauded, you will recall, when he effectively phrased his point of view about 
race with, ‘““What the hell! What difference does it make?” 

You applauded along with the rest of us, Tug, when Herb made that retort 
to Dr. Julian. In light of developments before and since October 17, I wonder 
if you realize that Herb’s question is the same question that I asked you in Jan- 
uary 1950 about the 1951 meeting of the NCAA? What difference does it 
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make what color an NCAA member is at National Convention? Js his lack 
of pigmentation proportional to his permitted participation in the year-round 
NCAA Program? 

I find it most difficult to reconcile your Owens Testimonial pronounce- 
ment with the statement of President Willett (May 5, 1950 response to a Jan- 
uary 25, 1950 inquiry) that ‘‘it is quite impossible at this time’’ for the NCAA 
to do anything officially about “the auxiliary citizen’ status of the Negro mem- 
bers of the Association at the 1951 Dallas meeting. Professor Willett states: 
“There will be free access to meeting rooms without discrimination’’ in Dallas 
next January. The issue of discrimination by the NCAA in this instance has 
already transpired. The NCAA moved its convention into an area of the 
United States where the social patterns are openly and pointedly against part 
of its membership, without giving the adversely affected members an oppor- 
tunity in open meeting to express their 5 pry or disapproval of this decision. 
Therein lies the discrimination. Some of the Negro members have been told 
they will have to ride the freight elevator to get to the NCAA meetings. Others 
have been advised they will not be welcomed at the AFCA Banquet. 

It is recognized that the NCAA cannot change the laws of the common- 
wealth of Texas. Texas along with the other Southern states will do this for 
themselves when they are sufficiently mature in their social thinking. Great 
strides in this direction have been made in reecnt years. It is highly significant 
that men and women in sports have been at the frontier of improved race re- 
lations in this country. More than chance has placed them there. There is 
an increasing number of administrators in professional and amateur athletics, 
some of whom are NCAA members, who have shown courage and vision in the 
conduct of their programs with bi-racial team memberships. In every section 
of the United States provincialism and prejudice are fading in the face of a 
healthy interest in better athletics, that are predicated on the athlete’s capabili- 
ties rather than his color. It is even more significant that all the old exaggerated 
fears of yesterday have proved to be groundless. The rewards for this applied 
vision have been inestimable. Can the Association afford a lesser policy? It is 
the responsibility of the NCAA to provide equitable opportunities to all of its 
membership in every aspect of its program. Any other act is discriminatory. 
I find it impossible to reconcile the avowed principles of democracy and good 
sportsmanship upon which the Association 1s founded with the attitude that 
seems to oscillate between indifference and paternalism in the NCAA to the 
persistent appeal of Negro member institutions for full participation in all 
aspects of its program. 

Only those with perverted vision will fail to recognize that the NCAA gen- 
erally is doing effective work throughout the nation, and in some instances in the 
face of considerable difficulty. These facts, together with the knowledge that 
many of my friends, schoolmates and even former teammates are affiliated with 
the Association, make me proud that Wilberforce State College (now Central 
State College) is a member institution. But, I, along with a number of my 
buddies seem to get trapped too often in the Association’s blind spots. I want 
to be able to convince my students who have already received their induction 
papers into the Armed Forces of the United States that they are not going 
somewhere in the world to fight to perpetuate their “auxiliary citizen’ status. 
They like all American youth are looking for a little recognition of their real 
worth in their own lives. They know there can be only one Jesse Owens. 
But the desire to belong is as strong in their hearts as it is in Jesse’s, yours and 
mine. To bring the matter home: after last night’s practice one of our basket- 
ball players, who is on educational deferment from the Armed Forces, asked me, 
“If we win our conference championship this year, will we be permitted to 

lay in the NCAA Basketbali Play-offs?” I had no answer for him, Tug. 
he stock answers about “‘patience’’ are not very effective with a youngster who 
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has just attended a memorial service for his buddy who died in action in Korea. 
His disgust with me and his Alma Mater was most depressing. These boys 
are beginning to think for themselves. It’s good that they are, and perhaps 
natural that this awakening would accompany the realization that they, too, 
may succumb to an alien bullet on some far-flung no-man’s land. 

You, President Willett and the other strong men of the NCAA, need to 
give immediate attention to these matters, Tug. It may be later than we think. 
The luxury of racial prejudice is much to costly in delusions, dollars, and warped 
lives on both sides of the color line. The NCAA must stop giving cation 
to the enemies of democracy by the tacit admission that even at our so-called 
level of enlightenment, democracy is impracticable. I won't be in Dallas this 
year to subject myself to the social indignities that Texas law declares I deserve 
because of my ancestry. (Think of the loss to America if, instead of going to 
high school in Cleveland, chance had planted Jesse Owens in Dallas!) I don’t 
believe you would go there either, if the same discrimination was imposed upon 
you. I hope, however, you will have the interest to bring these matters up at 
the Dallas meeting, so that in future years all NCAA members can work, plan 
and play at peace with their consciences and with each other. 


Sincerely yours, 
MACK M. GREENE 
Director of Athletics 


Mr. Wilson’s answer contained no evidence that the NCAA Execu- 
tive Committee planned to make any effort to avoid similar situations 
in the future. The letter was submitted to the Negro Press before the 
Christmas holiday in 1950. All of the national weeklies carried the 
story. The Negro members of the NCAA and the AFCA decided to 
boycott the Dallas meetings. Many of these men wrote their individual 
statements of protest and deep concern about the cruel indifference the 
Association had shown them. On the day before the opening of the 
NCAA Convention in Dallas, I submitted a copy of the open letter and 
a few excerpts from some of the comments I had begun to receive to 
the Associated Press, the International News Service and the United 
Press. The United Press carried an obscure statement in the Ohio pa- 
pers. But the Associated Press carried a liberal story written by Fritz 
Howell on its national wires. The story broke on all AP outlets in 
the United States and in the headlines on the sports pages of many 
papers from coast to coast. There were at least three days of attention 
given to the letter and Tug Wilson and President Willett’s replies by 
the national press and radio. Friends and strangers sent notes and clip- 
pings from all parts of the country. Perhaps the most prized was a 
15 inch column in the Savannah, Georgia, Morning News. (1 often 
wonder if Governor Talmadge read that Savannah morning paper on 
January 8, 1953.) Many papers included a discussion of the situation in 
their editorial comment. From the mail that I received from individ- 
uals in all walks of life from all parts of the country, I concluded later 
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that I had touched a very sensitive spot in the American conscience; 
that the earlier appeal which I had made to the President of the NCAA 
was not the highest appeal. The highest appeal was to the people. 
Scores of letters came saying the writer had sent his (or her) protest 
to the NCAA for its discriminatory action. I am confident, therefore, 
that a substantial objection was lodged with the NCAA for not at- 
tempting to solve the Dallas problem before going there. Tug Wil- 
son himself and several of the other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the NCAA acknowledged to me privately that I had done 
a ‘good thing.” In the two NCAA meetings that followed Dallas and 
the two projected for 1954 and 1955 only “open cities’” have been con- 
sidered. A well planned and executed protest coupled with construc- 
tive suggestions for improved relationships can sometimes be the little 
pry that moves the big weight. I believe, without undue exaggera- 
tion, that a tremendous leverage has resulted from that open protest. 
to Tug Wilson. Each month brings some previously unknown benefit 
that seems to be related directly or indirectly to that initial act. The 
wake that it caused is being felt in ever-widening circles. 

The first and the largest wave of good resulted from the use that 
was made of the mail which came in response to the publication of the 
letter. Of the more than one hundred letters and cards that came not 
one was unsympathetic. There were some individuals, however, among 
the Negro colleges whose fears led them to believe that I had done a 
“foolish,” “unwise,” and some said “dangerous” thing. None of them 
were willing to express themselves in writing, although they were able 
at one point to get a fairly substantial undercurrent going in favor of 
maintaining the 1950 status quo in intercollegiate athletic affairs on a 
national level. As I answered each letter I noticed these two signifi- 
cant things: (1) there was a common ground of interest in securing a 
wider range of democracy in intercollegiate athletics in the United 
States that crossed geographical and racial lines; (2) there was a need 
and an expressed desire for inter-communication between individuals 
in various sections of the country on their common problems. On Feb- 
ruary 6, 1951, I addressed a memorandum to the Presidents and Ath- 
letic Directors in 82 colleges for Negroes in the United States which 
read in part: “ ... The realization that our participation in the full 
scope of the NCAA affairs will be proportional to the efforts we put 
forth to achieve these ends . . . places the initiative for action in our 
hands. To this end certain suggestions are considered appropriate as 


a point of departure: An open forum which supersedes our re- 
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gional athletic associations, in which we can freely exchange our opin- 
ions and describe our problems, is mandatory. Such a “forum” might 
be started on a limited basis by a type of Newsletter. If the colleges 
wish it, we can get out such a Newsletter here. . . . Write your opin- 
ions by return mail. ... "’ The response was prompt and overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of starting such a project. By April 26, 1951, Vol. I, 
No. 1, of the National Athletic Newsletter was published which con- 
tained a timely discussion on methods of securing more effective par- 
ticipation in NCAA affairs by Negroes. On May 23, 1951, Vol. I. No. 
2, a thirty-page issue of the National Athletic Newsletter was pub- 
lished which contained the responses of thirty-five individuals in twen- 
ty colleges from all sections of the United States. Ninety per cent of 
those who responded indicated they would be willing to organize in 
some way to overcome tendencies toward segregation in intercollegiate 
athletics. 

In the meantime, I became actively interested in having Central 
State College join the National Association of Intercollegiate Basket- 
ball. On June 5, 1951, we submitted application for membership in the 
NAIB. On July 27, Mr. A. O. Duer, Executive Secretary-Treasurer of 
the NAIB, wrote, “Thank you very much for your application for mem- 
bership and check for dues. Within a very short time we shall send 
you a certificate of membership and a copy of the Constitution. . . 
Let me say we appreciate your application for membership and feel sure 
that it will be of mutual benefit to both your college and our organi- 
zation.” On the strength of this most cordial letter, I included the 
NAIB membership as a feature to be considered at the discussion in 
Chicago. The respondents to the Newsletter had voted to meet at the 
Washington Park YMCA on August 14, 1951. Twenty-one men came 
from fifteen colleges, representing the four major athletic conferences 
among Negro colleges. Seventeen states and the District of Columbia 
were represented at that first meeting. The men formed themselves into 
a committee known as the National Athletic Steering Committee, and 
unanimously elected me as its Executive Secretary. It set as its purpose 
the study of all problems of segregation and discrimination in inter- 
collegiate athletics on a national level and the recommendation to the 
proper agencies for action aimed at the solution of these problems. The 
first Steering Committee meeting outlined detailed plans for the conduct 
of a basketball tournament among the colleges which had previously 
been denied admission into the national tournaments. It was the pur- 
pose of the committee to develop the techniques, in keeping with the 
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eligibility standards of the NCAA and the NAIB, and use these pro- 
cedures in conducting an actual play-off among the colleges where state 
laws prevented interracial competition. Then it was planned to present 
the champion arrived at through this method to both the NCAA and 
the NAIB for consideration in the national tournaments. 

To date, the NCAA has been slow to accept the proposals of the 
National Athletic Steering Committee. There is no doubt, however, 
that the impact of the collective thinking of the NASC has had its ef- 
fect on the actions of the Executive Committee of the NCAA. In ad- 
dition to the points outlined above relative to maintaining open conven- 
tion sites, the 1953 NCAA Swimming Championships were changed 
from the University of Georgia to the Ohio State University after the 
request for an answer to the question of the proposed treatment of 
Negro swimmers at the University of Georgia who might want to enter 
the championships. It happens that I am at present serving my sec- 
ond term as a member of the College Committee in the Association. 
This is the first and only appointment of a Negro to one of its twenty- 
one standing committees. I have never lost sight of the fact, however, 
that a personal honor to me is no substitute for proportional represen- 
tation. 

After the receipt of the above mentioned letter from Mr. Duer of 
the NAIA, nothing was heard from him until October when he ad- 
dressed a joint letter to Dr. Wesley, President of Central State College 
and Dr. Patterson of Tuskegee in which he asked “you Presidents to 
work with me on this matter . . . I would welcome your schools into 
membership but I feel that we must face the issue of competition. I do 
not feel that it would be fair to take you into membership and not be 
able to give you full and equal participation.” Later the same month, 
Mr. Duer confessed in a letter to me that his earlier enthusiastic state- 
ment of July 27 had been written out of a background of misunder- 
standing. He wrote in part, ‘I was not aware that yours was a colored 
college. . . . I am sorry that I cannot share your entiusiasm about 
the sport fans of Kansas City. I have been working with the problems 
there and I know the sentiments of many people. . . . ” He had tried 
to persuade me in an earlier letter that the tendency toward hoodlumism 
of some of the Kansas City fans would constitute a serious risk for any 
all-Negro teams, although several teams in previous years had had 
mixed personnel. On November 6, I answered Mr. Duer with another 
letter that seemed to have the desired effect. I told him that Branch 
Rickey had come to our Athletic Banquet in 1948 to publicly tell for 
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the first time the Jackie Robinson story. I attempted to relate the sig- 
nificance of the Jackie Robinson story and our application for member- 
ship. I called his attention to his own Code of Ethics which Dr. Wesley 
and I had signed committing our college to abide by it; and added 
in summary “I have too much faith in my country and the things for 
which it stands—for which it is fighting—to believe that your Execu- 
tive Committee will require you to take back your statement of July 
27 tous. At our Homecoming Football Game on October 27 this year, 
we paid special honor to our most distinguished alumnus of the day 
who had returned for the game. He is private citizen Fred Sheffey, 
former First Lieutenant in the United States Infantry, 1949-50 Captain 
of the Central State College basketball team. He traded his basketball 
shoes for GI hobnails and stopped an alien bullet with his spine in a 
Korean swamp, to prove to the world that he believes in democracy the 
American way. He was of good cheer on Homecoming. His coaches 
and his teammates wept silently for him in the knowledge that he may 
never walk again without an artificial aid. He yielded his first love, 
basketball to his greater love of freedom. 
“It would seem that the plight of our former basketball captain has 
a direct bearing on the pending considerations of your Executive Com- 
mittee. The issues regarding our application do not reside in the narrow 
prejudices and provincialism of a Kansas City, but rather in the ques- 
tioning eyes of a Fred Sheffey and the causes that made him a cripple. 
Isn’t it up to those of us who still have our physical vigor to apply your 
Code of Ethics and ‘actively oppose’ pettiness and bigotry where we 
find it in our daily lives and most certainly in the conduct of our sports 
programs? We sincerely hope that your Executive Committee will 
hear our case favorably. But regardless, you can’t convince Fred Shef- 
fey that his buddies who died in Korea did so to perpetuate prejudice in 
“Kansas City.’”” Sheffey heard Branch Rickey’s memorable address. 
Somehow he knows, as do we, that Jackie Robinson’s story is founded 
in truth while the lurking phobias that haunt the dark corners of Kan- 
sas City are founded on myth that time will soon erase. We have no 
fears about the fans of Kansas City. Some few may be lacking in the 
training for tolerance and decency. We believe they have a conscience 
and we know their conscience is on our side. Sheffey faced worse ene- 
mies of freedom and he’s still smiling, So are we.” 
Mr. Duer replied on November 8 as follows: 
“Just now received your very fine letter. Every point you make so 
very clearly is well taken and to the point. I agree with the viewpoint 
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you have presented wholeheartedly and shall pledge you to do all in 
my power to make the ideals you present a reality at the earliest possi- 
ble time. I sincerely hope it can be this year. 

“IT am taking the liberty of rushing copies of your letter to the 
Executive Committee with a recommendation that we accept all col- 
leges into membership on an equal basis. . .” 

The NASC held its second meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 
9, 1952 and worked out the details of the first National Basketball 
Tournament conducted among colleges for Negroes. The tournament 
was outlined in the pattern established by the NAIA. Most of the NASC 
colleges had come to realize that the level of competition, the size of 
the colleges and approved standards of the NAIA were nearer to their 
own situation than those of the NCAA. On the next day the Steering 
Committee met with Al Duer, Executive Secretary of the NAIA, for 
the first time. This was a cordial experience. I had had the pleasure 
of a very friendly caucus with him the evening before. It was then 
we worked out the details of the District-at-Large. About twelve col- 
leges at that time had submitted applications for membership in the 
NAIA. The District-at-Large was to be an expedient stopgap measure. 
In the states where laws prohibit interracial competition the colleges 
for Negroes that meet all NAIA educational and athletic standards 
would be eligible for membership in the District-at-Large upon ap- 
proval of the district chairman of the state where the college is located. 
The District-at-Large is now composed of thirty-five member institu- 
tions and covers fifteen states. It cuts across the area of ten other 
district chairmen. Al! of these white athletic directors, except one, in. 
the Southland approved the participation of the Negro colleges in the 
District-at-Large with the full knowledge that the institution under 
consideration might compete against his team in basketball at some 
later date in the national tournament. This one exception promises to 
be cleared up in the next twelve months. The long-term program of the 
District-at-Large is to admit each of the colleges into their regular geo- 
graphic district as soon as laws and social patterns permit. At present 
Central State in Ohio is the only college whose team membership is all- 
Negro and is competing in its regular NAIA geographic district. This 
college was entered in the Ohio District play-offs this year against 
Findlay College and lost out in the third game of a two-out-of-three 
play-off. There was considerable speculation earlier that there may 
have been two all-Negro teams among the thirty-two champions in 
Kansas City this year. 
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Mr. B. T. Harvey of Morehouse College, Commissioner of the 
SIAC, was elected Chairman of the District-at-Large by the Steering 
Committee at its August 14 meeting in 1952. We sat together in 
Kansas City to witness the Tennessee A. & I. team in its history-mak- 
ing appearance. 

The National Athletic Steering Committee has served to awaken 
us all to the advantage of establishing community among ourselves 
and the strength of joint action. While there has not been a one hun- 
dred per cent endorsement of any single plan made by the NASC, the 
vast majority of the colleges associated with it have openly agreed that 
the committee has taken some far-reaching strides. The happy culmi- 
nation in Kansas City of the first three years’ work was an encouraging 
reward. One of the most magnificent intergroup developments which 
I observed there was the fact that the Tennessee State team always 
had as many fans from the other side of the color line rooting for 
them as did their opponents. This to me was a very wholesome sign. 
Intercollegiate and professional athletics are making a strong and sig- 
nificant impact on the behavior patterns of peoples the nation over. 
Spectators and participants are acquiring new intergroup attitudes im- 
plying that the spirit of fraternity and equality is enjoying a positive 
upward trend. 





Mack M. Greene, M.Ed., is Director of the Division of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation and Athletics, Central State College. He is also Executive 
Secretary of the National Athletic Steering Committee. 





A Catalogue of Selected Audio-Visual Materials 
For Human Relations* 
INEZ M. Boppy 


In our present culture we are faced with many problems in human 
relations which can be solved with some degree of satisfaction through 
the employment of certain techniques. Among these techniques are 
various methods of mass communication which are being used to foster 
better understanding among all peoples. The earliest of these commu- 
nications, exclusive of the “word of mouth,” have been signals, pic- 
tographs, ideographs, alphabets, the press, books, pamphlets and 
periodicals. These media, to a certain extent, have proved to be satis- 
factory but modern educators have found that these old stand-bys can 
be supplemented effectively by what has come to be commonly known 
as audio-visual aids. Such aids include radio, television, films, film- 
strips, slides, recordings, graphs, charts, pictures, etc. About one mil- 
lion of the adults in the civilized world can neither read nor write. 
Because of their inability to read or write, these people cannot be 
reached by books, pamphlets, magazines and newspapers. However, 
they do have ideas, they do understand ideas, and they can be reached 
through the audio-visual media. These media, then, may be con- 
sidered additional modes of ‘‘transportation” for ideas. Even those 
who can read and write may miss many points in reading which can 
be driven home by sight and sound—the audio-visual way. 

As an aid to those interested in promoting better human relations, 
the writer has compiled a catalogue of several mass media (16 mm 
motion picture films, 35 mm filmstrips, recordings and graphics) which 
provide valuable information and educational instruction. 

In the selection of these materials some basic characteristics 
have been considered: 

1. Broad appeal. Each audio-visual medium must attract all kinds 
of people, all age levels, people from all parts of the country and 
people of various incomes and educational levels. 

2. Speed. Speed of distribution is a very important factor. Many 
media of communication possess effectiveness and durability but 
they lack the necessary rapidity and change which may be found in 
so many audio-visual media. 


*Copies of this Calalogue may be obtained from the Editor's office. Price 35c. 
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3. Availability. Each audio-visual medium must be available to 
all groups regardless of locality or time. Rural communities as well 
as city communities must have access to all available audio-visual 
materials. 

4. Low cost. In order that all groups may use these audio-visual 
materials, costs must be within the reach of most of the people. Not 
all of these materials need to be purchased as a number of them may 
be rented for a nominal price. 

The audio-visual materials included are confined to films, film- 
strips, recordings and graphics. The content is broad enough to 
make each aid useful to most social groups—religious, vocational, 
labor, and educational. For this reason there has been no attempt at 
classification with reference to the specific interests of various groups. 
The arrangement of the catalogue is by type of media. A subsequent 
list will include radio and television programs in the field of human 
relations. Because it may prove useful to some readers, a list of 
readings in audio-visual aids is appended. 


FILMS (16 MM) 


The Barrier. Beverly Hills: Family Films, Incorporated, 1951. 
30 minutes, sound, black and white; rental $8.00 (additional days 
$4.00). 

Harry Saddler, prominent church and civic leader in a community, 
fights for segregation by permanent road block, when he discovers 
that a much needed housing project is going up adjacent to his home. 
He is very prejudiced to these new neighbors, blind to everything 
and feels himself in the right until he is forced, through the associa- 
tion of his son and a boy from behind the barrier, to see the light 
and how very wrong he has been. 

Belonging to the Group. Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
1952. 16 minutes, sound, black and white; $70, color, $140. 
Examines the meaning of the idea of respect and explains the 

essentials to living in a demecracy. Illustrates the origin and devel- 

opment of some of the barriers to respect, suggesting ways and means 
by which such barriers can be avoided. 

The Big Little Things. Kenosha, Wisconsin: Coopers, Incorporated, 
1953. 30 minutes, sound, black and white; $45, free loan. 

“Goes beyond successful salesmanship in covering the human 
relations in selling, or the personal side of selling. Of interest to 


owner, manager, buyer and especially to all retail sales people.” 
—Distributor. 
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Born Equal. New York: Library Films, Incorporated, 1952. 10 
minutes, sound, black and white; $45. 

The producer of this 16 millimeter film is Australian Instructional 
Films. The film is an interpretation of the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Special emphasis is given to the rights of 
children. 


Blood and Bullets. Washington, D.C.: United States Army, 1951, 
14 minutes, sound, black and white; free loan. 
“A public information film which emphasizes the desperate need 
for whole blood and demonstrates the ease with which a person can 
donate a little of his blood for the sake of those who are fighting to 


defend the concept of freedom.” 
—Educational Film Guide, 1952. 


Camping Together. Austin: Texas Good Neighbor Commission, 

1952. 23 minutes, sound, color; free loan. 

The story of lasting friendships established between boys of 
Latin American countries and the United States while “camping to- 
gether.” The film is available with either English or Spanish sound 
track. 


The Challenge. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Department, 1951. 25 minutes, sound, black and white; price 
apply: 

The film, which is documentary in style, is produced by Civil 
Rights Film Association. It is the story of a photographer-writer 
team who have been given the assignment of writing a series of arti- 
cles on the report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. Their 
search for materials gives them a chance to see discrimination at work, 
and to learn what individuals and groups all over these United 
States are doing to overcome prejudices and to make democracy mean- 
ingful and workable. 


Chuck Hansen—One Guy. New York: Films of Nations Distribu- 
tors, Incorporated, 1953. 26 minutes, sound; color $240, rental 
$10. 

“The story of a discrimination among employees in a large indus- 
trial plant and the methods used to get at the ‘roots’ of prejudice 


and eliminate the discrimination.” 
—Distributor. 
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Communism. Chicago: Coronet Films, 1951. 10 minutes, sound, black 
and white; $50. 

The film is a discussion which answers questions about what 
communism is and does; how it threatens our values and way of life 
and what we can do to combat it. The questions are answered in 
such a way as to be thought provoking. 


Faith of Their Fathers. New York: Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice, Incorporated, 1952. 1242 minutes, sound, color; free loan. 
The Loyal Order of the Moose is sponsoring this film produced 
by LeRoy Crooks Productions. The film depicts the life of dependent 
children of all faiths and how they get along together. 


For All People. Burbank, California: Cathedral Films, [n.d.], 30 
minutes, sound, black and white; rental $8. 
The story of problems of racial tolerance, juvenile delinquency 
and the responsibility of a church to the community it serves. 


A Girl from Puerto Rico. New York: Department of Labor of Puer- 
to Rico, 1951. 18 minutes, sound, color; free loan. 
A new girl enters school. She meets hostility at the hands of 
another student because of her nationality. The social studies project 
developed is to build better understanding of minority groups. 


The Great Heart. London: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, 1952. 
11 minutes sound, black and white; £14, rental, 7s 6d. 

This film tells the story of the life and work of Father Damien. 
Father Damien's life work of labour and sacrifice is for the spiritual 
and physical betterment of lepers. The film represents social history 
with a Catholic background.” —Visual Education, October, 1952. 


The Guiding Star. Beverly Hills: Family Films, Incorporated, 1952. 
Sound, black and white; rental $8. ($12 per day in December). 
Uncle Henry, militant Christian, lives the resolutions the whole 
year people make only once a year. On Christmas day, through his 
understanding of the meaning af a Christian life, he reunites an unhap- 
py and misguided family. The story is one of heart-warming human re- 
lations revealing the advantages of good living and thinking. 


Heritage. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953. 9 minutes, 


sound, color; $100. 
Film is animated. It defines the natural rights of man and indi- 


cates how these rights can be maintained. 
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The High Wall. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
Film Department, 1952. 32 minutes, sound, black and white; $90. 
Two boys become inmates of a local hospital as the result of an 
outbreak between two teen-age gangs. The hospital psychiatrist, with 
the aid of a social worker, makes a study of the background facts which 
were the immediate cause of the gang war. Their findings show the 
relationships of prejudice to mental health and how best to combat 
such in order to develop good adult personalities. 


House of Mercy. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Department, 1951. 15 minutes, sound, black and white; 10 year 
lease, $80. 

The film, which is produced by RKO Pathe, is the story of the 
efficient way hospitals work and the important part such institutions 
play in the life of a community. The film has a human interest story 
about a father who is called to the hospital because of injuries received 
by his son while playing ball. The father has never felt the importance 
of such an institution, nor has he paid too much attention to such a 
place until this tragic day. 


The Inner Man Steps Out. New York: General Electric, 1951. 35 
minutes, sound, black and white; $79, free loan. 

In this 16 millimeter film, one learns, through the trial and error 
method used by Jerry, the competent supervisor who attempts to follow 
all the standard rules to get the best results from his work, that each 
individual has an “inner man’ who must be considered. By studying 
the ‘inner man” one’s efforts in human relations can be achieved suc- 


cessfully. 


Investment in Tomorrow. New York: Hadassah Film Library, 1952. 
13 minutes, sound, black and white; rental $5. 
“The story of how the government of Norway has been taking 
annually some 200 Jewish children from countries in North Africa 
and jreparing them physically and psychologically for their new life 


and home in Israel.” 
—Educational Film Guide, November, 1952. 


Joe Davis— American. Washington, D. C.: George T. Guernsey, 
C. 1. O. Film Decision. 1953. 13 minutes, sound, color, rental $2; 


black and white, $50. 
Joe Davis, a Negro college graduate with an engineering degree, 
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attempts to get a suitable job. The film is a case for the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act being presented by Wayne Morse, United States 
Senator from Oregon. 


Keeping the Peace. New York: British Information Service, 1952. 10 
minutes, sound, black and white; $32.50, rental, $1.50. 
This film gives a complete description of the international co-ope- 
ratior. which has existed between the United States and European coun- 
tries ‘rom the Atlantic Pact to the establishment of the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization. 


Learning Democracy through School-Community Projects. Holly- 
wood: Bailey Films, Incorporated, 1952. 20 minutes, sound; black 
aiid white, $75; color, $150. 

Shows American people, both young and adult, learning the ways 
of democracy through participation in projects which are worth-while. 


Let George Do It. New York: Nu-Art, 1952. 30 minutes, sound, black 
atid white; $30, rental $5. 

This 16 millimeter film is produced and sponsored by the Chris- 
tophers. It brings out through an interesting and very entertaining 
discussion, the basic American principles, which, if followed, will pro- 
vide a better government. Such well-known movie stars as Danny 
Thomas, Dennis Day, and Robert Young, appearing in leading roles, 
create added interest in the film. 


Meeting in Session. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. 20 minutes, sound, black and 
white; $75. 

(Group behavior is shown in two different settings—authoritarian 
and democratic. The first part of the film shows five nurses discussing 
staff problems with an autocratic supervisor, The same nurses are 
show. in the second part of the film working democratically. 


The New Pioneers. Burbank, California: Cathedral Films, 1951. 20 
minutes, sound, black and white; rental, $6. 

This film is the story of the building of Israel. It shows the camps 
of the new immigrants, how they observe the Sabbath, the industrial 
and agricultural life of the people, and how they work and play to- 
gether. Their motto in this new land of communal settlements, called 
“Kiboutz,” is “one for all and all for one.” 
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Of These My Brethren. New York: Religious Film Association, 1953. 
28 minutes, sound, black and white; rent apply. 
This film shows the contributions made by American churches to- 
ward helping refugees in every part of the world. 


On Common Ground. New York: Religious Film Association, Incor- 
porated, 1951. 28 minutes, sound, black and white; $105, rental 
$6. 

This film is of a religious nature and stresses the idea through 
practical example, that all churches, if they co-operate, can do a much 
better job in bringing Christ into the lives and hearts of all the people. 


Place Called Home. Princeton: Princeton Film Center, 1952. 21 min- 
utes, sound, color; free loan. 
Produced and sponsored by Boys Town, Nebraska, the film re- 
veals the story of the training and activities at Boys Town, which help 
in life adjustment and the building of democratic ideals for the young 


inhabitants. 


Prejudice. New York: Religious Film Association, 1952. 58 minutes, 
sound, black and white; $240. 
This film portrays the effect of intolerance upon the individual 
who practice it rather than what it does to the object of his intoler- 
ance. 


Red Cross Report—1952. New York: United World Films, 1952. 13% 
minutes, sound, black and white; $15.40, free loan. 

This film, which is produced for the American Red Cross, is a 
most interesting story of how blood saves lives. It is a documentary 
film, viewing the ways in which the American people have helped 
their fellow men during this year and other years “Red Cross Report 
—1952, is a concise, effective presentation of humanity in action do- 


ing the things you would do if you were there.” 
—Distributor. 


Road to Peace. New York: United World Films, 1952. 7 minutes, 
sound, black and white; $9.60. 
“Shows that the people of the East stand at the crossroads be- 
tween two paths—one road to peace, the other road to violence and 
disorder; and that the force of peace grows stronger everyday as free 


men of all nations band together to oppose aggression.” 
—Educational Film Guide, November, 1952. 
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Romance of Charity. St. Paul, Minnesota: Guardian Films, 1951. 
29 minutes, sound, black and white; rental, $7.50. 
The film shows the work of the Little Sisters of the Poor; the 
treatment given to those in their care and the appeal of the Little Sisters 
make to others in behalf of the poor they help. 


Skipper Learns a Lesson. Los Angeles: Sid Davis Productions, 1951. 

10 minutes, sound, black and white; $45. 

This film has as its purpose the teaching of tolerance and the 
promoting of better interracial understanding in children. It is the 
story of a little girl and her dog, Skipper, who move into a new 
neighborhood where there are children of all races, colors and creeds. 
There are also all kinds of dogs. The little girl plays with all the 
children, but Skipper will not play with the other dogs, and snarls 
at the children. Three dogs in particular he shows dislike for be- 
cause of their color, size or shape. Ome day an accident causes 
Skipper to realize that it does not matter what you look like; it is 
what you do that counts. 


Social Change in a Democracy. New York: United Films, 1952. 29 
minutes, sound, black and white; $37.28. 

A discussion in a social science class, of the conditions existing 
in a democracy and those in a totalitarian state. The students learn 
how a local community problem can be solved by law and assembly 
rather than by violence. 


A Story of Goodwill. New York: United World Films, Incorpo- 

rated, [n.d.], 19 minutes, sound, black and white; $24.99. 

United Army has produced this film for use in occupied areas. It 
is a discussion by four foreign students, representing Korea, Japan, 
China and the Philippines, of the assistance given their countries by 
the United States. An account of the enslavement of peoples from 
South Korea and China by the Communists is given. The setting for 
the film is an International House, perhaps in New York City. 


The Street. New York: Religious Film Association, Incorporated, 
1952. 22 minutes, sound, black and white; rental $6. 

A religious film showing how the street in a large city has 
changed since the church on it closed. A new minister arrives, opens 
the church and begins to attack the social problems which are troubling 
the people on the street. The minister's vigor and genuine interest 
in these people bring them new hope and a much better life. 
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That All Men Are Created Equal. Milwaukee: U.A.W., American 
Federation of Labor, 1951. 15 minutes, sound, color; $59.02, free 
loan. 

A labor group cartoon type film used in the fight against discrimi- 
nation of minority groups. 


This Is the Life Series. St. Louis: Concordia Films, 1953. 30 minutes, 
sound, black and white; rental, $9 each 
This series, produced by the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, 
includes films on various sequences as: divine forgiveness, marriage, 
Christian happiness, disappointment, Christian answer to race preju- 
dice, prayer and many more. Several separate titles included are: 


Film 1. My Brother. The story of a Filipino widow and her 8-year-old 
son who move into a new neighborhood and are not accepted. A newspaper 
reporter, supposedly liberal, suggests that all persons concerned would be 
better off if ‘foreigners’ stayed where they came from. The Christian atti- 
tude is expressed by the 9-year-old Freddie Fisher who befriends the little 
Filipino boy and Carl Fisher who reminds the reporter that God thinks of 
no man as a foreigner and that Christ died for all men, regardless of race 


or color. 


Film 2. As the Twig Is Bent. ‘An indifferent father insists he doesn’t 
want his children prejudiced by ‘man-made ideas about religion.’ But Grand- 
pa Fisher tells him God expects us not merely to feed and clothe the bodies 
of our children, but also expects us to nourish their souls. The story depicts 
a continued conflict between these two attitudes. In the closing scene, the 
father agrees that ‘as the twig is bent so the tree inclines,’ and decides even 


at a late date to give his children the benefit of a Christian training.” 
—Distributor. 


Film 3. Higher Pardon. Sharon Bauers is unkind to her father-in-law. 
Her treatment of the old gentleman causes him to leave home without telling 
anyone where he is going. He is hurt in an accident which causes loss of 
memory. When his family finds him and brings him home, many months of 
remorse are to follow. During this time Sharon experiences a sense of guilt, 
she goes to Anna Fisher for consolation. Mrs. Fisher tells Sharon of God’s 
love and assures her of His forgiveness if she has faith. 

To Live Together. New York: Association Films, 1952. 32 minutes, 
sound, black and white; $85, rental, $5. 

A documentary film produced by John Barnes with an accompany- 
ing discussion guide. It is about the first interracial summer camp 
conducted by two community centers for white and Negro children. It 


examines the American race problem through the eyes of a group of 

children. 

To Stranger As to Kin. Hartford: Inter-Church Press, 1952. 20 minutes, 
sound, color; $175, rental, $6. 
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Produced by Maher Productions under the sponsorship of the 
Hartford Council of Churches, this film relates the experiences of 
eight-year-old Johnny, whose mother is ill and confined to a sanito- 
rium and whose father does not feel that he can care for the child 
alone. A foster home and foster parents are found for Johnny. The 
film attempts to portray the full meaning of foster home placement of 
children. The film further points out the valuable services that persons 
who open their hearts and doors to children can render toward better 


human relations and understanding . 


The Toymaker. New York: Athena Films, Incorporated, 1952. 15 
minutes, sound; black and white, $80, rental $5; color $135, rental 
$10. 

A 16 millimeter film produced by Stevens-Rose-Wallace Puppet 
Films. The film brings out clearly the problem of human relations. It 
is the story of a puppet maker who has his two little hand puppets 
playing happily together until they discover one day that they differ 
iin appearance. This discovery of their surface difference leads to va- 
rious conflicts until both realize what they have in common—their 


maker and his hands. 


Voices of the People. New York: United World Films, Incorporated, 
[n.d.], 18 minutes, sound, black and white; $24.26. 
A United States Army production, this film gives a good discussion 
of the importance of freedom of speech. There follow a tour of the 
Freedom Train and discussion of the Declaration of Independence and 


the Bill of Rights. 


The Waking Point. New York: British Information Services, 1952. 20 
minutes, sound, black and white; $57.52, rental, $2.50. 
The story of the men and women who give of their time to learn 
what they must do in civil defense in order to defend their country 
should war suddenly come to our land. 


We Hold These Truths. New York: Religious Film Association, In- 
corporated, 1952. 28 minutes, sound, black and white; rental, $8. 
Finding race segregation and slums in Washington, D.C. and 
New York City, causes a young Negro soldier, about to leave for 
Korea, to wonder if we, here in the States, have the right to 
say we are a ‘Christian nation.” To his surprise, he also discovers that 
the church has little interest in such problems. 
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When We Grow Up. Brooklyn: Neighborhood Films, Incorporated, 
1952. 16 minutes, sound, black and white; $45, rental, $5. 
Children of all races and nationalities are stmging about what they 
want to be ‘‘when they grow up.” During their song, they plead for a 
peaceful world in the future with no bombs to “blow them up.” 
Who Is My Neighbor? Burbank, California: Cathedral Films, [n.d.], 
sound, black and white; rental, $9, (additional days $4.50 each). 
Story of the Good Samaritan which teaches tolerance and love for 
all our fellowmen. 
Working Together. Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1952. 23 
minutes, sound, black and white; purchase or rental apply. 
The interests of labor and management, and how an adjustment, 
which is workable, is accomplished. 


Working Together for Tomorrow's Jobs. New York: National Urban 
League, 1952. Sound, color; free loan. 
The film shows how the Urban League, an interracial service 
agency, helps to prepare students for future careers through its guid- 
ance program including the Career Conference. 


World Affairs Are Your Affairs. Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1952. 27 minutes, sound, black and white; $100. 
The Cleveland Council of World Affairs explains the services and 
educational activities which are helpful in making it possible for citi- 
zens to achieve understanding of problems arising between the United 


States and the rest of the world. 


FILMSTRIPS (35 MM) 


Cradle of Action. Washington, D. C.: International Association of Ma- 
chinists, 1951. 37 frames, silent, black and white; $2. 

Shows how a local union meeting may be improved and become a 

foundation for democracy if its members have a keen knowledge of 


parliamentary procedures. 


For Families Like These. Chicago: Chicago Housing Authority, 1952. 
114 frames, sound, color; free loan. Purchase price: Filmstrip 
$11.50; 16 disc recording (20 minutes 33 1/3 rpm) $8.25; tape 
recording (3/4 or 7% speed) $6.35. 
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“The human story of housing and people that emerge from the 
files of applicants for low rent public housing in Chicago. . . . The 
kinds of homes they are making. . . . The kinds of problems they face 
day to day. It is also the story of families who live in the public hous- 
ing that is available. . . . What better surroundings mean when in- 
come is limited and the family is large. . . and how good living can 
grow.” 

-—Distributor. 
For Lasting Peace. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. 35 
frames, silent with captions, black and white; $2.50. 

Produced by the United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion, this filmstrip shows the specialized agencies of the United Nations 
and how they are working in a world-wide offensive against the basic 
causes of war. The filmstrip also stresses the role of the United Na- 
tions in peacekeeping and peacecreating. 


Human Rights. London: Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 
1952. 6 filmstrips, silent, black and white; set £ 22 or 7s 6d each. 
This series of 6 filmstrips is produced by UNESCO and contains 

reproductions from the exhibitions to illustrate the development of hu- 

man rights, which UNESCO held in Paris in October, 1949. Each 
filmstrip consists of 30 frames and they may be used independently. 

Separate titles included are: 


Film 1. Milestones. Depicting the growth of civilizing discoveries. 
Film 2. Abolition of Slavery. Relating the conditions of slaves and 
the work done by those people who have championed freedom. 


Film 3. Emancipation of Women. Reviewing the conditions of women 
prior to the Middle Ages. The struggle for women’s rights, and survey of 
jobs done by women are both well illustrated. 


Film 4. Freedom of Thought. Depicting science which illustrates free- 
dom of religion, freedom of opinion, freedom of communication. 


Film 5. Right to Education. Explaining the development of educa- 
tion from earliest times. 


Film 6. Arts and Life. Introducing and discussing the development of 
the theatre. Another section of the strip weakly indicates painters and musi- 
cians by portraits, while the final section of the strip illustrates libraries of 


various countries. 
Men on the Job. Washington, D. C.: Workers Education Bureau, 1951. 
81 frames, sound, black and white; $10, rental, $2. 
Sponsored and produced by the San Francisco Labor Council 
with the University of California, this filmstrip is accompanied by 
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an 18 minvtes recording, 33 1/3 rpm. It stresses the belief that a 
man’s race, color and creed should not influence his job opportunity. 


Seeds of Knowledge. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. 
44 frames, silent, black and white; $3. 
United Nations Department of Public Information produces 
this filmstr.p which may be purchased with an accompanying 12” 
record, 33 1/_ rpm, for $5. It gives all necessary information as to 
how the purposes, structure and activities of the UN are taught in 
the schools of member states. 


Story of Interdependence. Washington, D.C.: National Citizens 
Committee for UN Day, 1952. Silent, black and white; $5. 
A documentary play telling the story of the United Nations and 
its work all over the world. 


Story of Our Town. New York: Anti-Defamation League, 1951. 62 
frames, sound, color; $7.50, free loan. 

This filmstrip is accompanied by a 33 1/3 rpm record. It is the 
story of how a group of women worked together to rid their town 
of discrimination when they discoveerd that due to the religion of a 
neighboring family a deserving and capable girl is denied a teaching 
position in the school system. 


Supervisor Training in Human Relations. Hollywood: Western-Wil- 
cox, 1951. 8 filmstrips, sound, with captions; set $320. 

This complete set of eight filmstrips is produced by Rocket 
Pictures Incorporated, and has a 15 minute 33 1/3 rpm recording to 
accompany each filmstrip. Titles of the filmstrips of the set are as 
follows: 


Film 1. The Supervisor's Job. 
Film 2. Interpreting Company Policies. 


Film 3. The Supervisor As a Representative of Management. 


Film 4. Induction and Job Instruction. 


UN Builds for the Future. London: United Nations Information Cen- 
ter, 1952. 49 frames, silent, black and white; free loan. 
The United Nations Film Board produces this filmstrip which 
gives a survey of some of the work which is done by the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
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You and Labor Laws. New York: Seminar Films, Incorporated. 1952. 
230 frames, sound, color; $37.50. 

Produced by Transfilm, Incorporated, and accompanied by 45 
minutes of 33 1/3 rpm recordings, these filmstrips show the devel- 
opment of federal labor legislation from its beginning through the 
Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act. Reasons for labor laws and 
regulations, explanation and clarification of such terms as “discrimi- 
nation,” “coercion,” “‘thread’’ and many other known terms are given. 
The complete set of filmstrips is worked out in three 15 minute presen- 
tations which may be used together or separately without losing the 
meaning of any part. 


RECORDINGS 


The American Dream. New York: Institute for Democratic Educa- 
tion, 1947. Set of 13 fifteen-minute, 16 inch 33 1/3 rpm tran- 
scriptions, $22.50; scripts, $1.00 per set; free loan to radio stations. 

Each transcription is a documentary dramatic program on every- 
day problems of prejudice and discriminatica as the American people, 
young and old, are affected in education, employment or social well- 
being. 

The American Ideal. New York: Institute for Democratic Educa- 
tion, 1947. 7 recorded announcements, 16 inches, 33 1/3 rpm 

transcriptions; free loan to radio stations. 

This recording is a series of spot announcements dealing with 
discrimination and civil rights as they affect the Italian. The record- 
ing is in Italian. 

Il Prossimo Tuo (The Man Next Door). New York: Institute for 
Democratic Education, 1949. Set of 13 fifteen-minute, 16 inch 
33 1/3 rpm transcriptions, $22.50; free loan to radio stations. 
Recordings deal with many problems of discrimination and 

prejudice as they affect the Italian population in America. The pro- 

grams are recorded in Italian, but promotion brochure is available 
in English and Italian. 

The New Frontier. New York: Institute for Democratic Education, 
1950. Set of 13 fifteen-minute, 16 inch, 33 1/3 rpm transcrip- 
tions, $22.50 or 10 inch Lp Micro-groove records, $15; free loan 
These recordings are programs dealing with human relations in 
to radio stations. 
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America today. The following are two examples of the programs in 
the series: 


1. Facts of Life, starring Ezra Stone. The story of discrimination against 
Jews in American Universities. 


2. The Case of Alice Pardee, starring Edward R. Murrow. Tells the 
story of discrimination of Negroes in employment and how the fair em- 
ployment practices legislation operated in New York State to combat dis- 


crimination. 

Stories to Remember. New York: Institute for Democratic Educa- 
tion, 1948. Set of 13 fifteen-minute, 16 inch, 33 1/3 rpm transcrip- 
tions, $22.50, or 10 inch Lp Micro-groove records, $15; scripts 
$2 per set; free loan to radio stations. 

These programs are recorded adaptations of stories dealing 
with human relations. 


The Great American. New York: Institute for Democratic Edu- 
cation, 1945. Set of 13 fifteen-minute, 16 inch, 33 1/3 rpm tran- 
scriptions, $22.50; free loan to radio stations. 

These recordings are semi-documentary programs of the out- 
standing contributions to human rights by great Americans who 
believed in justice for all, regardless of race, color, or creed. Ex- 
amples in the program series: 

1. Wendell Wilkie, starring Quentin Reynolds. Portrays the idea of 
One World for all regardless of color or creed. 


2. Jane Addams, starring Wendy Barrie. Program deals with the idea 
that with common understanding and education, prejudice can be wiped out. 


United We Stand. New York: Institute for Democratic Education, 
1947. 1 thirty-minute, 16 inch, 33 1/3 rpm transcription; free loan 
to radio stations. 

Deals with the problems of discrimination and civil rights as 
they affect Polish people in America. The program is recorded in 

Polish. 


GRAPHIC MATERIALS 


The Best Team Our School Ever Had. New York: Institute for 
American Democracy, 1949. Book cover, black and white, 12”x18,” 
$5.25 per $500. 

Picture of a football team representing all races, creeds and 
colors. Theme of text is to make one’s school all-American and not 
permit un-American ideas and talk to enter at any time. 
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Bible on Brotherhood. Chicago: Christian Friends of the Anti-De- 
famation League [n.d.], 8 posters, 17x22", 25c per set. 
Colored posters illustrating Bible Texts from the Old and New 

Testaments, which portray the sacredness of brotherhood. 


Books for All. New York: Institute for American Democracy, 1950. 
Bookmark, size 24%"’x8", in colors; $3.25 per 500. 
Picture on the bookmark is of teen-agers of every race, color and 
creed to illustrate the idea that books and libraries are for all people. 


Crying Child. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
1949. Poster, color, 17x22’, free. 
Text on poster indicates that the crying child is the victim of 
prejudice. Poster available in Polish, Spanish, German, Hungarian, 
Italian and English. 


Freedom—Stalin Style! New York: Institute for American Democracy, 
1951. Poster, 12’°x1644”’, color, 5c. 
Picture on poster illustrates a man under communism; text urges 
individuals to fight communism by defending all human rights. 


He Can't Speak Up—But You Can. New York: Institute for Ameri- 
can Democracy, 1951. Book cover, black and white, 12’’x18”, 
$5.25 per 500; blotter, color, 34%2"x6 1/4’, $7.50 per 1000; car 
card, 11x21” or 11’’x28"’, 7c and 14c each. 

Picture of a man with sealed lips, confined behind wire fence 
brings out the idea of communism—the first half of the slogan. The 
second half of the slogan brings out the idea of free people speaking 
up for the equal rights of employment and education and a decent 
place to live. 


Our Nation. New York: Anti-DefamationLeague of B'nai B'rith, 
1950. Poster, black and white, 124"’x121/”, free. 
Picture of a man building a brick wall of the nation. Such 
bricks as “HATE,” “PREJUDICE,” AND “DISCRIMINATION” 
are thrown away, because they do not “‘fit.” 


Restricted. New York: Institute for American Democracy, 1948. 
Blotter, color, 342"x61/4", $3.75 per 500; car cards, color 
11”x21” and 11x28”, 7c and 14c. 

Picture is of a house for sale on/y to persons of the same race and 
religion as the owner. Idea of the text is to live and let live without 
regard to race or religion. 
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Stop This. New York: Institute for American Democracy, 1948. 
Blotter, color, 314"x6 1/4”, $3.75 per $500; car cards, color 11”x21”, 
and 11’x28”, 7c and 14c each. 


Text on blotter and on car cards is to fight discrimination in edu- 
cation because of race, name or creed. Every American child has the 
right to security and education. Picture is that of a college-age girl 
crying because she has been refused admittance to a college. 


True Americans. New York: Institute for American Democracy, 
1950. Book cover, black and white, 12”x28", $5.25 per 500; 
blotter, color, 342"x6 1/4”, $3.75 per $500. 

Pictures on book cover and blotter illustrate group of men and 
women, white and colored, bowling together. Idea is that true Ameri- 
cans accept all people on their individual worth, not because of the 
color, race or creed. 


Turnover Talk for Fair Practices. New York: Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, 1948. 23 poster-size cartoons, color, 29x22”, $10; pam- 
phlets $2.50 per 100. 

Posters show effects of discrimination on the entire nation, extra 
cost and weakening of the union. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL PERIODICALS 


Association Film News. Published monthly by Association Films 
(Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau), 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Free. 


Audio-Visual Communications Review. Published quarterly by De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. Subscription 
$4.00 per year. DAVI members $3.00 per year. First published 
in winter, 1952. 


Audio-Visual Guide. Published nine times a year by Educational and 
Recreational Guides, 172 Renner Ave., Newark 8, N. J. $3. For- 
merly Film and Radio Guide. 


Business Screen Magazine. Published eight times a year. O. H. 
Coellin, Jr., editor and publisher, 812 North Dearborn St., Chi- 
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this publication was suspended temporarily int ‘1946 when the 
center went out of existence. $3.50. 


Film World. Published monthly by C. J. Ver Halen Publications, 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. $3. 


FM and Television. Published monthly by Milton B. Sleeper, edi- 
tor and publisher, 240 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. $3. 
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Hollywood Quarterly. Published quarterly by the University of 
California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. $4. 


Journal of the AER. Published nine times during the school year by 
the Association for Education by Radio, 228 North LaSalle St., 


Chicago 1, Ill. $1. 


Movie Makers. Published monthly by the Amateur Cinema League, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. $3. 


New Movies. Published monthly by the National Board of Re- 
view of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. $2. 


Newark, N. J. Board of Education; three publications, combined sub- 
scription, $1. Current List of Teaching Aids, published monthly; 
Film and Book, monthly during the school year; Listen and Lean, 
information on radio in education. 


The Newsletter. Published monthly by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 50c. 


School Films: Quarterly of Classroom Visual Aids. Published four 
times a year by C. J. Ver Halen Publishing Company, 6060 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. $1. Began publication with spring 
1948 issue. 


See and Hear. Published nine times during the school year by 
Audio-Visual Publications, 812 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 


Ill. $3. 


Service Bulletin. Published monthly during the school year by the 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Radio Education Committee, 
Washington, D.C., Free. 


16 Millimeter Reporter. Published weekly by David A. Baker, edi- 
tor and publisher, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. $5. 


Variety. Published weekly by Variety, 154 West 46th St., New York 
19, N. Y. $10. 


Visual Review. An annual publication of the Society for Visual 
Education, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. Free. 





Inez M. Boddy, M.A., is Audio-Visual Aids Librarian at Central State 
College. 
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